
N A V 

xr ^L as aI1 naVQ l ftores ^ at furnl/h the world. Tekbk. 
NAVE. n.f [nap, Saxon.} 

1. The middle part of the wheel in which the axle moves. 

Out, out, thou ftrumpet fortune ! all you gods 
In general fynod take away her pow’r; 

Break all the fpokes and fellies from her wheel,- 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n, 

As low as to the fiends. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the naves , by 
their fwift rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce 
a heat fometimes fo intenfe as to fet them on fire. Ray. 

2. [From navis , nave, oldFr.] The middle part of the church 
diftindl from the aifies or wings. 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, too-ether 
With the chancel. Ayliffe'f Par. 

In A vel. n. f. [nayela, navela, Saxon.] 

1. The point in the middle of the belly, by which embryos 

communicate with the parent. J 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the 
mother, and by the veflels thereof to convey its aliments. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
As children, while within the womb they live. 

Feed by the newel: here they feed not fo. Davies . 
There is a fuperintending Providence, that fome animals 
will hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out of the 
fecundines and parted from the naveljlring. Derham. 

2. The middle ; the interiour part. 

Being preft to the war, 

Even when the navel of the ftate was touch’d. 

They would not thread the gates. Shake/. Cor. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
r Immur’d in cyprefs fhades, a forcerer dwells, Milton. 
Na'velgall. n.f. 

Navelgall is a bruife on the top of the chine of the back, 
behind the faddle, right againft the navel, occafioned either 
by the faddle being fplit behind, or the fluffing being want¬ 
ing, or by the crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or 
fome hard weight or knobs lying diredlly behind the faddle. 
Na'velwort. n.f. 

It hath the appearance bf houfebeck ; from which it differs 
only in having an oblong tubulous flower of one leaf, di¬ 
vided at the top into five parts. This plant is ufed in me¬ 
dicine, and grows wild upon old walls. Miller. 

Na'vew. n.f. [napus, Lat. navet, naveau, Fr.] 

It agrees in mofl refpe&s with the turnep ; but has a 
lefler root, and fomewhat warmer in tafte. The fpecies are 
three. In the ifle of Ely the third fpecies, which is wild, 
is very much cultivated, it being the cole feed from which 
they draw the oil. Miller. 

NAUGHT, adj. [ na]re, napfrijtt, Saxon ; that is, ne aught , 
not any thing.] Bad j corrupt; worthlefs. 

With them that are able to put a difference between things 
naught and things indifferent in the church of Rome, we 
are yet at controverfy about the manner of removing that 
Which is naught . Hooker , b. iv. 

Thy filler’s naught: Oh Regan ! fhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. Shake/. 

Naught, n.f. Nothing. This is commonly, though impro¬ 
perly, written nought. See Aught and Ought. 

Be you contented 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught , 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench. Shak. 
Na'ughtily. adv. [from naughty.] Wickedly $ corruptly. 
Na'ughtiness. n.f [from naughty.] Wickednefsj badnefs. 
Slight wickednefs or parvefcuity, as of children. 

No remembrance of naughtinefs delights but mine own; 
and methinks the accufing his traps might in fome manner - 
excufe my fault, which certainly I loth to do. Sidney, b. iL 
Na'ughty. adj. [See NAUGHT.] 

1. Bad ; wicked; corrupt. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foflered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thefe naughty times 

Put bars between the owners and their rights. Shake/. 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shake/ 

2. It is now feldom ufed but in ludicrous cenfure. 

If gentle flumbers on thy temples creep. 

But naughty man, thou doft not mean to fleep. 

Betake thee to thy bed. Dry dm. 

Navi'cular. adj. [navicularis, Lat. naviculaire, Fr.} In ana¬ 
tomy, the third bone in each foot that lies between the 
aflragalus and offa cuneiformia. Didl. 

NA'VIGABLE. adj. [navigable, Fr. navigabilis , Latin.] Ca¬ 
pable of being paffed by fhips or boats. 

The firfl-peopled cities were all founded upon thefe na¬ 
vigable rivers, or their branches, by which the one might 
give fuccour to the other. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Almighty Jove furveys 

Earth, air, and fhores, and navigable feas. Dry dm. 
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To Na vigate. v. n. [navigo, Lat. navlger, F r 1 -r ,, 
to pafs by water. 6 > r.j f 0 ^ ; 

teJ^r„ h0eniCianSB<ro ^ to the “r ^ thewe, 

To Na'vio at,.- V . To pafs by fhips or " ** 

JJrufus, the father of the emperor Claudius was fl, c „ 
who navigated the northern ocean. Arbuthmt 

NAvrOA'-rroN. n.f. [navigation, Fr. from™ “ 
i. The a£l or pradhce of palling by water ^ 

Our (hipping for number, ftrength, mariners, pilots a „r 

1 tmngs that armerfam tn : _ 5 *" Uli> > a nd 


as ever. 
Sam. 
More. 
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all tilings that appertain to navigation, is as great j 

The loadflone is that great help to navigation: 

Rude as their fhips, was navigation then. 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known ; 

Coafling, they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no north but when the poieftar flrone. ft* 

. When Pliny names the Pceni as inventors of naviZ 
rt mull be underftood of the Phoenicians, from whom S 
Carthaginians are defcended. Arbuthnot m £ 

2 . Vends of navigation. ' 

Tho’ you untie the winds, -and let them Edit 
Againfl the churches, tho’ the yefly waves & 

Confound and fwallow navigation up. RLit.r t\ji 

Navigator, n.f [navigaieur, Fr. from navigate], sjul 
feaman; traveller by water. " 1 ’ 

. By the founding of navigators, that fea is not three bun- 
dred and fixty foot deep. Brem 

The rules of navigators mufl often fail. Brown’s K Err 

. The contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe fubm-’ 
rine navigators will want winds, tides, and the light of the 

hea ^? nS ‘ , Wilkin’s Math. 'Mane 

1 his terreftnal globe, which before was only a globe in 
fpeculation, has fince been furrounded by the boldnefs of many 
navigators. Temk 

Nau'lage. n.f. [naulum, Lat.] The freight of paffenmn ij 
a fhip. s 

Naum achy, n.f [mumachie, Fr. mumachia, Latin.] A mock 
fea fight. 

To NAU'SEATE. v. n. [from naufen, Latin.] To grow 
fqueamifh ; to turn away with difguft. 

Don’t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized with 
a laflitude, and naufeate, and grow tired of a particular fub- 
je£l before you have finifhed it. Watts’s Improv. of the Mini 
To Nau'seate. v. a. 

1. To loath ; to rejedl with difguft. 

While we fingle out feveral di-fhes, and rejefl others, the 
feledlion feems arbitrary j for many are cryed up in one age, 
which are decryed and naufeated in another. Brown’s V. En. 
Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 
Naufeates the praife, which in her youth fhe won, 

And hates the mufe by which fhe was undone. Dryden. 

Thofe heads, as ftomachs, are not fure the bell, 
Which naufeate all, and nothing can digelL Pipe. 

2. To ftrike with difguft. 

He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he were 
naufeated, then gave her a lafh with his tail. Swift. 

Nau'seous. adj. [from naufea, Latin ; naufee, Fr.] Loath- 
fome ; difguftful; regarded with abhorrence. 

Thofe trifles wherein children take delight. 

Grow naufeous to the young man’s appetite. 

And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denim. 

Food of a wholefom juice is pleafant to the tafte and 
agreeable to the ftomach, ’till hunger and thirft be well ap- 
peafed, and then it begins to be lefs pleafant, and at laft 
even naufeous and loath fome. 

Old thread-bare phrafes will often make you go out of 
your way to find and apply them, and are naufeous to ra¬ 
tional hearers. 

Nauseously, adv. [from naufeous.] Loathfomely; difguftfo’ty- 
This, though cunningly concea 1 ed, as well knowinghow naar 
feoufy that drug would go down in a lawful monarchy, whic 
was preferibed for a rebellious commonwealth, yet they al¬ 
ways kept in referve. Utyden. 

Their fatire’s praife ; .. 

So naufeoufy and fo unlike they paint. Garth s Vijp 

Nau^seousness. n.f. [from naufeous.] Loathfomenefs; q ua 
lity of raifing difguft. ,. 

The naujeoufnefs of fuch company difgufts a realona 
man, when he fees he can hardly approach greatnefs but- 
a moated caftle ; he mufl firft pafs through the mud and W 
with which it is encompafted. Dryden’s Aureng & ' 

Nau'tical. } Latin.] Pertaining to Mors- 

NaUTICK. ) J L , Wrhfo- 

He elegantly fhewed by whom he was drawn, wilIC " 
painted the nautical compafs with aut magnes, aut mgnf- . 
NAUTILUS, n. f [Latin ; nautile,Fr.] A fneil ffthfurnilh 
with fomething analogous to oars and a faib 
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i. 


2 . 


Prov „ 


Shak. Win. Tale. 
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team of the little nautilus to fail, . 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. S’ope. 

Navy, n.f [from navis, Lat.] AnafTembly of fhips, com¬ 
monly fhips of war; a fleet. 

On the weftern coaft rideth a puiflant navy. Sha Rich III. 

- Levy money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy for his majefty’s ufe. Clarendon. 

The narrow feas can fcarce their navy bear* 

Or crowded veflels can their foldiers hold. Dry den. 

Nay. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye.] 

No j an adverb of negation. 

Difputes in wrangling fpend the day, 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. _ Denham. 
Not only fo but more. A word of amplification. 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, yea, when 
he is abfent; nay, when dead, by his example and memory; 
fo good authors in their ftile. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcov. 

This is then the allay of Ovid’s writings, which js fuf- 
ficiently recompenfed by his other excellencies; nay, this very 
fault is not without its beauties; for the moll fevere cenfor 
cannot but be pleafed. Dryden. 

If a fon fhould ftrike his father, not only the criminal but 
his whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants 
of the place where he lived, would be put to the fword, 
nay, the place itfelf would be razed. Addif. Speft. N°. 189. 

3. Word of refulal. 

They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro¬ 
mans, and have call us into prifon ; and now do they thruft 
us out privily ? nay verily ; but let them come themfelves 
and fetch us out. Adis xvi. 37. 

The fox made feveral excufes, but the ftork would not 
be faid nay j fo that at laft he promifed him to come. 

L'Ef range. Fable 31. 

He that will not when he may. 

When he would he fhall have nay . 

Na'yword. n.f [nay and word.] 

1. The fide of denial ; the faying nay. 

You would believe my faying. 

Howe’er you lean to th’ nayword. 

2 . A proverbial reproach; a bye word. 

If I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a 
common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie 
ftraight in my bed. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

3. A watchword. Not in ufe. 

I have fpoke with her; and we have a nayword how to 
know one another. I come to her in white, and cry mum \ 
fhe cries budget 5 and by that we know one another. Sha. 
Ne. adv. [Saxon. This particle was formerly of very frequent 
ufe, both fingly and by contradlion in compound words; as, 
nill for ne will or will not; nas for ne has or has not ] nis 
for ne is or is not.] Neither; and not. 

His warlike fhield all cover’d clofely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever feen, 

Not made of fteel, nor of enduring brafs. Fain Du 

Neaf. n.f [nefi, Iflandick.] A fill. It is retained in Scot¬ 
land j and in the plural neaves. 

Give me thy neaf, Monfieur Muftardfeed. Shakefbeare 

To Neal. ^ *. [onoelan, Saxon 5 to kindle.] To temper 
by a gradual and regulated heat. 

The workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of 
fire, as they call their nealing heats; left it fhould fhiver in 
pieces by a violent fucceeding of air in the room of fire. 

for want of the giaffes 

T ,e The common way Is to give it a blood-red heat in 
the fire, then let it cool of itfelf. Moxm'i Mecb Exd 

ToNeal t-.rr. To be tempered in fire. 

Reduction is chiefly effeaed by fire, wherein if th„„ A 4 
and neal the imperfect metals vapour away. 

Neap, adj [nepplob, Saxon; nrepr.v, poor 1 Low- A 
feent. Ufed only of the tide and decre- 

fubftantively. 7 ’ nd therefore betimes ufed 

2 

How doth the fea conflantly obfer^tTebC anftT 
its fprings and neap- tides, and Hill retain its faltilft f ’ 

NEAR’’, °I th r e main '“ of inhabit^tl taefS ’ f ° T' 

I have heard thee fay. 

No grief did ever come fo near thy heart 

As when thy lady and thy true loJe died Sh i A 

Thou thought’ll to help me, and fuch thankff ^"' 

Wlthtf /t 1 ° th ° fe that him live WA r 

And bo h th b ,h°e d thC i de2r allianCe be bought Sh t f ' 

And both the people near deltruaion brought ’ Dryden. 
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To the warlike fteed thy ftudies bend. 

Near Pifa’s flood the rapid wheels *°S u ^ e '.PjfZ fi , eci f 3 
This child was very near being excluded oUt of . P ' 
of man, barely by his fhape. 

Near, adv. 

2. Attack ; not far off. Unlefs it be rather in this feiife an ad- 

dei lTiou ar tnear in their mouth, and far from them reins. 

jer. xii. 2 . 

He ferv’d great Hedlor, and was ever near. 

Not with his trumpet only, but his fpear. Dryden j /En„ 

o. Within a little. r ,. r 

Self-pleafing and humourous minds are fo fenfible of everv 
reftraint, as they will go near to think their girdles_ and 
garters to be bonds and fhackles. Bacon s hjjays, N . o. 

This eagle fhall go near , one time or other, to take you 
for a hare* L’Eftrange, Fable 107. 

He that paid a bufhel of wheat per acre, would pay now 
about twenty-five pounds per annum ; which would be near 
about the yearly value of the land. Locke . 

The Caftilian would rather have died in flavery himfelf, 
than paid fuch a fum as he found would go near to ruin him. 

Addifon’s Spectator* 

Near. adj. 

1. Not diftant. [Sometimes it is doubtful whether near be an 
adjedlive or adverb.] 

This city is near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defires, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfadlions. Locke. 

After he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
enlarged his idea as much as he pleafes, he is not one jot 
nearer the end of fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locke. 

2 . Advanced towards the end of an enterprife or difquifition. 

Unlefs they add fomewhat elfe to define more certainly 
what ceremonies fhall ftand for beft, in fuch fort that all 
churches in the world fhall know them to be the beft, and 
fo know them that there may not remain any queftion about 
this point; we are not a whit the nearer for that they have 
hitherto faid. Hooker, b. iv. / 13. 

3. Clofe; not rambling; obfervant of ftile or manner of the 
thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the mar eft, the mofl 
poetical, and the moft fonorous of any tranflation of the 
iEneid. Yet though he takes the advantage of blank verfe, 
he commonly allows two lines for one in Virgil, and does 
not always hit his fenfe. Dryden. 

4. Clofely related. 

If one fhall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 

t . . Lev. xviii. 6. 

S' Intimate ; familiar ; admitted to confidence. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humou? his 
men with the imputation of being near their mafter. Shak. 
0. 1 ouching; preffing ; affedling ; dear. 

Ev’ry minute of his being thrufts 
Againft my ncar'Jl of life. Shakefbeare's Macbeth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than 
not, in a matter of fo great and near concernment. Locke 

Nrxp'V7T; j. nc h n ' n g covetoufnefs ; as, airman. ’ 
ar hand. Clofely ; without afting or waiting at a diftance 

ofThtT-T haI ' d into the manner of performance 

onininn 'W'U d f‘‘beration, hath overturned the 

opinion of the poffibility or impoffibility. Bacon’s Holy War. 
Nea rly. adv. [from near.] J 

'■ At no great diftance; not remotely. 

Many are the enemies of the priefthood : thev are diliw-rt 
to obferve whatever may nearly or remotely blemifc it 2 

2. Clofely; preflingly. Atterbury. 

Nearly it now concerns us, to be fure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton’s Paradife Lofl b v 

wh-chT^VtdS^ PreferVe tha /s<>~m 

3- In a niggardly ma„n er m ° ney ' ^ 

Near NESS n.f [f rom man] 

1 cUV not r remotenefs i approach. 

CanaanitesTEOTtiaT^’ f ° rb3d be the 

Fine and delicate fculntures be bpln^rl • b ‘ 1V */ 6 * 
grofs with diftance ; which was well marn *f** 

between Phidias and Alcmenes about^te^oT V™ u^ 

Thofe hleffed fpirits that are in f ^iteSlure. 
may well be all fire and love, but vou ‘.T?* l ° GoC, > 
cannot find the effedls of it. y u at fuch a diftance 

T he beft rule is to be guided hv rh r T>i<pp a . 

at which the repetitions are ltlsp a • e fwnefs, or diftance 
2. Ahiance of blo'od or afFediot W the “Pnal. Pope. 

tween perfons^ofnear blood^^f PaffaSeS ° f f >' m P :it by be- 

> as, parents, children, brothers 
6 man >’ teports in hifton-, lhat 


and fillers. There 




























































































































































































































































